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SEVENTY-THREE YEARS AGO 




PROPOSED NEW BUILDING FOR THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN 

hair and beard. The figure was seated in a 
grey and drab interior, painted very simply 
but with much refinement and excellent sug- 
gestion of atmosphere. The noticeable char- 
acteristic of the picture was the intellectual 
sympathy between the painter and the sitter. 
The subject was dignified and the method 
likewise, and the gracious impressiveness of 
the whole apparently unlabored. The other 
picture, " Morning," involved a very agree- 
able study of flesh tints and white, set in a rich 
background of low-toned colors. 

Willard L. Metcalf was the only member of 
the Ten American Painters who did not con- 
tribute to this very interesting exhibition. 
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HE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN: 
A RETROSPECT 



The approaching transfer of the Academy 
schools to temporary quarters on Cathedral 
Boulevard, and the commencement of the 
principal facade of the new Academy build- 
ings upon the same site, have given occasion 
for a very interesting historical sketch, by 
Daniel Huntington, N. A., from which the 
following is extracted: 

The first step in the founding of an Acad- 
emy of Art was taken by a few citizens of New 
York in 1802. Their names were Edward Liv- 
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ingston, Colonel William Smith, Dr. Joseph 
Brown, John B. Prevost, William Cutting, 
William M. Seton, and Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer. They chose Edward Livingston as 
president. He was United wStates District 
Attorney, and Mayor of New York at the time 
the City Hall was built. The secretary was 
Dr. Peter Irving, an elder brother of Washing- 
ton Irving, and editor of the Morning Chron- 
icle. They adopted the title of " The New 
York Academy of Fine Arts." They proposed 
to issue 500 shares, at $ioo each. In 1808 
they obtained a charter with a name changed 
from "The New York" to "The American 
Academy of Arts." The first officers under 
the charter were men of fame in this city : 
Robert R. Livingston, president; John 
Trumbull, vice-president; DeWitt Clinton, 
Dr. David Hosack, John R. Murray, William 
Cutting, and Charles Wilkes, directors. 
Trumbull was the only artist in the direction. 
A few years previously a collection of casts 
had been bought in Paris for this Society by 
Robert R. Livingston, then our Ambassador 
to France, the cost of which seriously crippled 
the treasury of the infant Academy. An ex- 
hibition of these casts was held in a vacant 
riding school in Greenwich street, near the 
Battery, then the centre of the highest fashion. 
Five dollars was charged for a season ticket, 
but the gay public swarmed past for their 
promenade on the Battery, leaving the mighty 
Greek masters to a handful of curious stu- 
dents. For several years afterward this col- 
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lection was stored in various places till, in 
1816, an effort was made to revive the neg- 
lected Academy. 

De Witt Clinton was then its president, and 
through his powerful influence, united to that 
of the genial and energetic Dr. Hosack, 
Cadwallader Colden, Colonel Trumbull, and 
others, the corporation of the city appropriated 
to the use of the Academy the upper part of 
a large public building called, from former 
use, "The Old Almshouse." This building 
was on the north side of the City Hall Park, 
fronting on Chambers street, the site now 
occupied by the new Court-house. DeWitt 
Clinton resigned the presidency in favor of 
Trumbull; money was borrowed to construct 
galleries, an exhibition was opened, and was 
so successful that the directors launched into 
expenses which eventually greatly embar- 
rassed them. The galleries were spacious 
and well lighted. In one of them the casts 
were arranged, in another the pictures by 
Trumbull, now treasured at Yale College, and 
other works of art were added. Trumbull had 
a large studio at the west end of the building, 
and there the writer, when a child, saw him 
at work on his pictures, and can never forget 
his dignified appearance, his animated expres- 
sion, his courteous manners of the old school. 
The exhibition was at first well attended; but 
as it was nearly the same from year to year, 
with few new works, its popularity waned, and 
before many years it was almost deserted. 
Students were permitted to draw from the 
casts for a short time in the early morning. 
The janitor was surly, and sometimes refused 
to open the doors till long after the appointed 
hour. 

In 1825 an incident occurred which affected 
the course of events. Two young students 
of the Academy came to its doors at the 
appointed hour for study. They were closed. 
They waited long in vain. Dunlap, the his- 
torian of the arts, joined them. He advised 
them to remonstrate with one of the directors, 
who was then approaching. They declined, 
saying: "We have been so often disappointed, 
we give it up." When President Trumbull 
came, the director reported the incident. The 
janitor retorted that he would open the doors 
when it suited him; whereupon Trumbull re- 
marked: "When I commenced the study of 
painting there were no casts in this country. 
I was obliged to do as well as I could. These 



young men should remember that the gentle- 
men have gone to great expense in importing 
casts, and that the students have no property 
in them," concluding, says Dunlap, with these 
memorable words: "They must remember 
that 'Beggars are not to be choosers/" and, 
Dunlap adds, " We may consider this the con- 
demnatory sentence of the American Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts." 

These two young students were Thomas S. 
Cummings and Frederick Styles Agate. Much 
indignation arose among the students and 
younger artists at the treatment they had 
received. They drew up a remonstrance 'and 
petition, which was submitted to Henry In- 
man, under- whom Cummings was a pupil. 
Inman considered its tone too violent. He 
was an admirer of Trumbull's talent, felt that 
the boys had been too hot-headed, and advised 
reconsideration. The remonstrance he de- 
stroyed and the petition was never presented. 
Had its tone been more moderate, and the 
petition presented to the directors, the old 
American Academy might have been flourish- 
ing to this day. But the sparks of revolution 
were kindled. A caucus was held at the rooms 
of Samuel F. B. Morse, further conciliation 
was voted useless, and soon after, on the 8th 
of November, 1825, a general meeting was 
convened with the purpose of considering the 
formation of a society for improvement in 
drawing. This gathering took place at the 
rooms of the Historical Society. That such a 
grave and dignified body as the Historical 
Society should have harbored and encouraged 
a band of young fire-eating rebels is a remark- 
able incident. The mantle of profound re- 
spectability was thus cast over this uprising, 
and the friendly sympathy was of signal ser- 
vice,, calling forth the jealous aid of several 
men of letters, such as Verplanck, the Kem- 
bles, Irvings, and Paulding. 

The young artists were thus banded to- 
gether under the leadership of Morse, who 
defended their action by letters to the Press, 
and joined heartily in their protest against 
oppression, but especially in their desire to 
establish a society directed by practical artists, 
and to furnish better means for improvement 
in their art. Most of their names have come 
down to us, as, for example: S. F. B. Morse, 
Henry Inman, A. B. Durand, Thomas S. 
Cummings, Frederick S. Agate, William G. 
Wall, Irish water-color painter; William Dun- 
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lap, Moslev J. Danforth, engraver; Albert 
Durand, John W. Paradise, Ghirlando Mar- 
siglia, Ithiel Town, architect; George W. 
Hatch, John R. Murray, amateur; John Neil- 
son, John L. Morton, Charles C. Ingham, 
Thomas Cole/ Peter Maverick, engraver with 
Durand; Alexander J. Davis, architect, and 
John Frazee, sculptor. These with some 
others proceeded with their evening studies, 
drawing from casts borrowed from members 
and from the old Academy — yes, from their % 
old oppressors. (Did not the chosen people 
of Israel borrow jewels from the Egyptians?) 
On one of those evenings an incident occurred 
worthy of notice. They were all diligently 
and silently engrossed in their work, when 
Colonel Trumbull, president of the old Acad- 
emy, accompanied by Robertson, its secretary, 
entered the room, walked to the president's 
chair, took possession of it, and, looking 
around on the circle with an air of authority, 
beckoned to young Cummings to come to 
him, and, producing the matriculation book, 
requested all their signatures. This was a 
demand for their allegiance. A dead silence 
reigned. Colonel Trumbull waited some time, 
but, receiving no compliance or response, left 
in the same stately manner in which he had 
entered. The matriculation book was left for 
their signatures, but they unanimously re- 
solved that they were now independent, and 
refused to enroll their names. Several efforts 
were made to come to some agreement with 
the old Academy, but they all failed, and the 
New York Drawing Association was there- 
upon transformed into the National Academy 
of the Arts Gf Design. In January, 1826, this 
infant society took measures for holding an 
exhibition. 

The first exhibition was opened in a second- 
story room, twenty-five by fifty feet in area, at 
the corner of Broadway and Reade street; and 
was advertised as brilliantly illuminated by 
gas (then a novelty). This illumination con- 
sisted of six single burners for the whole exhi- 
bition. In his annals Cummings says: "This 
little effort was most ceremoniously heralded 
to the public by invitations to a private view." 
The council formally received the visitors, 
namely, his Excellency, Governor Clinton, his 
Honor the Mayor, the Common Council of 
the city, then the judges of the courts, the 
faculty of Columbia College (another instance 



of a venerable, learned and aristocratic body 
countenancing the new school), and, more 
than that, the members of the American Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. (This was a fine mixture 
of courtesy and assurance.) The members of 
the Academy of Design appeared in their new- 
fledged honors, with white rosettes. So much 
for the ushering in of the first-born. This exhi- 
bition did not pay its expenses, and the mem- 
bers were assessed $7 each to meet the defi- 
ciency. Not discouraged, the schools for 
drawing were continued. 

Lectures on anatomy were given by Dr. 
King, whose portrait by Morse hangs in the 
Council Room; and on perspective by Mr. 
Shaw. At the end of the season President 
Morse delivered an address to the students in 
the chapel of Columbia College, the venerable 
building then standing in the midst of its beau- 
tiful open grounds west of Park place. Pre- 
miums were awarded, and one of the prize- 
winners was William Page, a name honorably 
identified with our later history. The next 
year, 1827, the exhibition was held in a better, 
skylighted room over the Arcade Baths in 
Chambers street, afterwards the site of Bur- 
ton's Theatre. It was pronounced a brilliant 
display, and was a financial gain, leaving a 
handsome balance in the treasury. To the 
three professorships — painting, by Morse; 
anatomy, by King, and perspective, by Shaw 
— was now added one of mythology and 
ancient history, by William Cullen Bryant. 
They lectured to good audiences, and Bryant 
was from first to last the firm and earnest 
friend of this Academy, several of whose mem- 
bers were his intimate friends, Cole and 
Durand especially. It should be mentioned 
here that immediately after that second exhi- 
bition, while several of the members were 
assembled for drawing, Mr. C. C. Ingham 
proposed the formation of a sketch club, to 
meet at each other's houses for impromptu 
sketches and social intercourse. Morse, 
Durand, Cummings and Ingham were its pro- 
jectors; other artists joined it, as well as men 
of letters and science. This club continued 
to meet until 1846, when, at one of its meet- 
ings in December, it resolved itself into the 
Century Club, which was thus the child of the 
Academy of Design, and a grandson of the old 
American Academy of Arts. The exhibitions 
of our Academy continued with constantly in- 
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creasing success until 1847, when the attend- 
ance began to fall off. The Art Union had 
inaugurated free exhibitions, and purchased 
largely and liberally from the artists. They 
had attractive rooms on Broadway, with no 
stairs to mount. We were at the top of the 
Sqciety Library Building — a long climb. The 
Art Union secured many pictures. Their 
galleries were thronged. We were fast drift- 
ing to a state of embarrassment. In this 
emergency two old friends of our Society, and 
intimate with Durand, then president, came 
forward to our rescue. They were Jonathan 
Sturges and Charles M. Leupp. They brought 
the light of their countenances into the shad- 
owed valley of humiliation. 

We had no building of our own; our casts 
were in a dreary loft in Thirteenth street. We 
were obliged to pay high rents, and to change 
from one upper floor to another as leases 
expired. These two merchant princes joined 
with Durand, Cummings and Edmonds, and 
pledged their credit to raise a large fund by 
bonds, they furnishing the greater part of it 
as a building fund. Several lots on Mercer 
street were bought, one house on Broadway 
was secured on a long lease for an entrance, 
and before long we had a spacious suite of 
galleries, reached by only a short flight of 
stairs. They were admirably arranged, and 
there for several years the exhibitions flour- 
ished, until the property was sold for a profit 
of $68,000. This enabled us to buy the lot on 
Twenty-third street, on which the present 
building was erected. All the property of the 
old American Academy came to the hammer 
in 1841, to satisfy claims of Dr. Hosack's 
estate, and the entire collection of casts was 
bought by our treasurer for $400, and is now 
in constant use by our students. 

The building which has been occupied by 
the Academy for the past thirty years has long 
been insufficient for the greatly enlarged 
needs of an institution which should be the 
home of the Arts and the centre of their refin- 
ing and elevating influence. The spacious 
galleries, lecture-room and schools, as de- 
signed for a new building, will nobly provide 
space for our exhibitions, lectures and various 
studios on a scale proportioned to the city and 
country which it hopes to serve, honor and 
adorn. 
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The object of this Society is to provide 
appropriate sculptural, pictorial or other deco- 
rations for the public buildings and parks in 
the City of Cincinnati, and otherwise to en- 
courage high artistic standards." Annual 
members pay five dollars yearly. . Life mem- 
bership is secured by the payment of fifty dol- 
lars. The Society has already installed a 
Venetian well-head, given by Mr. Larz Ander- 
son, as a drinking-fountain in Eden Park, and 
is now providing a decoration for the entrance 
vestibule of the City Hall. This work, a fig- 
ure composition, covering about 790 square 
feet of painted surface, ceiling and walls, is 
being executed by Otto Walter Beck, and it 
is so far completed that its installation before 
the end of the present year is expected. 

The President's report, presented at the 
annual meeting, held on April 24, shows that 
there is a balance in the treasury of $1,667.71. 
The remaining obligation under the City Hall 
contract is $1,450. The balance above this, 
together with the dues of the next year, will 
enable the trustees to consider a further under- 
taking, either amplifying the present one or 
starting upon new lines. Realizing that a 
long time is necessarily required for carrying 
out decorative projects of the magnitude of 
the present one, the trustees suggest the policy 
of carrying on not only large works requiring 
years for completion, but also of doing some 
small but suitable thing each year. For ex- 
ample, it is suggested to arrange for the mod- 
eling and cutting in metal dies of a seal for the 
city, bringing the features of the present coat- 
of-arms into artistic arrangement. Such a 
seal might be recommended to the city author- 
ities for adoption, and its appearance upon 
official documents would be a pleasant varia- 
tion from the seals now in use, while in larger 
form it would properly take its place upon 
public buildings. 

Another suggestion is a design for poles 
carrying electric wires. "As long as we seem 
likely," says the report, " to have overhead 
wires, either for trolley or other power or light 
for some time to come, the poles form so con- 
spicuous a feature of our streets that the effort 
is worth while to give them an artistic char- 
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